PSYCHOLOGICAL NOTES. 


By WILLIAM O. KROHN, Ph.D. 

By way of introduction we think it necessary to say 
that we regard psychology as a natural science. Psychol¬ 
ogy must be treated as a science of fact, and its questions 
as questions of fact. We find no room for long-drawn out 
metaphysical discussions concerning the hazy “ categories 
of thought.” Nineteenth century men demand nineteenth 
century methods. A fourteenth century psychology will 
not meet present wants. We shall approach the subject 
from the experimental and physiological point of view, 
believing that in this way more correct solutions will be 
attained because of the larger wealth of material that is 
furnished. Psychology gains its material, its facts, along 
three very important lines of investigation. It utilizes 
all the results of (i) Experimental Research. (2) Human 
Pathology. (3) Histology of the Nervous System and 
Comparative Anatomy. To these three must be added 
the wealth of evidence from Psychiatry, or Morbid Psy¬ 
chology, and Human'Embryology. 

LABORATORY NOTES. 

Some are just beginning to realize the necessity of 
laboratory equipment for teaching psychology. There 
are in this country but six or seven well-equipped labora¬ 
tories, that of Clark University being in the lead, but 
within the present year no less than fifteen others have 
been projected. 

The writer returned in March of this year from a 
sojourn of nine months on the Continent. From two 
weeks to three months were spent at each of the prin¬ 
cipal university centres of Germany. The time was 
spent in the study of men, methods, and laboratory 
equipment at those universities, enjoying facilities for 
work in experimental psychology. The universities of 
Heidelberg, Strassburg, Zurich, Freiburg, Munich, Prag, 
Berlin, Leipzig, Halle, Gottingen and Bonn were visited 
in the order named. From time to time in this depart¬ 
ment we shall make reference to the laboratories in 
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these old-established universities, selecting only those 
features that would be of more especial interest to the 
physician. 

At the University of Strassburg, Goltz and his assist¬ 
ant, Ewald, have much to show that is full of interest. 
Goltz has a large collection of animals—dogs, monkeys, 
pigeons, salamanders, etc.—from which the cerebrum 
has been wholly or partly extirpated. Nowhere is vivi¬ 
section carried on on a larger scale than at Strassburg. 
Indirectly there is much valuable material to be made 
use of at this university. Ewald is ingenious as a 
mechanical contriver. His newly-in vented chronoscope 
has certain advantages over the Hipp machine, and is 
much cheaper (95 marks). 

Zurich attracts the psychologist mainly through Dr. 
Forel. His work is chiefly in the line of psychiatry. In 
his “ Anstalt,” one sees much interesting pathological 
brain matter; indeed, the best at any of the German 
universities. Work in neurology and histology is carried 
on continually in a well-appointed laboratory, which is 
under the immediate supervision of Dr. Forel. The 
writer is greatly indebted to this delightful man for 
showing him many hypnotic experiments. Hypnotism 
is constantly employed by Dr. Forel in this Anstalt as a 
means of cure. Much is to be seen here of hypnotism 
in its practical application as a therapeutic, and which is 
replete with interest. The clinics in psychiatry supply 
much interesting material for study and examination. 

At Munich Prof. C. Stumpf has a very useful though 
unpretentious collection of apparatus for sound experi¬ 
ments, accumulated by him in order to carry on that 
large amount of experimental work in this field in which 
he is recognized as an authority, and in which he has 
labored so assiduously. His methods are of the most 
painstaking sort, and “ exactness ” is a fitting label for 
all his experimental work. He works the same problem 
over and over again regardless of time involved, subjects 
all his results to a revision, in which the most exacting 
tests are used, confirming and reconfirming his previous 
conclusions, and all the time aware that the world is 
waiting his long-promised third volume on “ Ton-psychol- 
ogie.” He has an especially constructed “ Ton-messer ” 
(Appum) and the best series of forks found anywhere, 
which were taken from a piano constructed entirely of 
tuning-forks. He uses much other apparatus along the 
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lines of psychology to illustrate his lectures in the class¬ 
room. The writer is indebted to Dr. Freiherr von 
Scheenck-Notzing, who showed him much in the way of 
hypnotic experiments. This well-known physician makes 
constant use of hypnotism as a therapeutic agent. He 
is especially successful in the use of hypnotism in pro¬ 
ducing anesthesia. In surgical operations; e. g., ampu¬ 
tations and difficult child-birth, he relies upon this alone. 
It is no small privilege to see this skillful practitioner, 
who, next to Wetterstrand, of Stockholm, uses hypnotism 
more than any other physician in his general practice. 
He is a very vigorous man and a close student of psy¬ 
chology. 

The University of Illinois will have an exhibit at the 
World’s Fair. One of its interesting features will be the 
exhibit of the Department of Experimental and Physi¬ 
ological Psychology of this institution. This will be made 
up of four divisions (1) apparatus, (2) charts, (3) models, 
(4) photographs. 

Among the pieces of apparatus the following are the 
chief: Apparatus used for measuring reaction time ; c.g., 
the time required for any sensation, as a sensation of 
color, to reach the brain ; the time required for the cen¬ 
tral thought processes, and the time required for a choice 
or volition to be carried to the appropriate muscles; 
apparatus which will show the interaction of the mind 
upon the body and of the body upon the mind; apparatus 
for showing that the sensations of temperature are due 
to the distribution of heat and cold spots, and which will 
serve to locate these spots and enable us to make a map 
showing their unequal distribution in different individ¬ 
uals, and in different areas of the same individual; 
apparatus for showing the “pressure spots” in different 
individuals; apparatus for experimenting upon the sen¬ 
sations of motion on the skin; apparatus used in making 
tests upon the sensations of touch, of movement, of rota¬ 
tion, the innervation sense, sensations of taste and smell 
as well as hearing; special apparatus for experiments 
upon the sensation of vision; apparatus for measuring 
the influence' of alcohol, drugs, stimulants, etc., upon the 
mental life and thought activities. 

The charts will be designed to show the latest results 
of the study of brain localization ; for example, the sen¬ 
sation centres of vision; hearing, taste and smell will be 
indicated, as well as the centres on the brain that have 
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to do with the movements of the muscles of the head 
and eyes; the centres that are concerned in the motions 
of the arms, legs, fingers, toes, and the speech centre. 
Also charts that show the configurations of the surface 
of the brain, its fissures and convolutions. 

Models of the normal brain, not only of the adult, but 
of children at different ages, showing the various stages 
of brain development; models of the brains of a few of 
the animals, for the purpose of making a sort of compar¬ 
ative study of the brain; models of abnormal brains, 
showing the difference between the brains of the deaf, 
the blind, the criminal, as compared with each other and 
with the normal; models showing the effect of different 
habits, different occupations and professions, different 
forms of mental activity—upon the brain, for example— 
the brain of a mathematician a$ compared with that of a 
journalist. 

Among the photographs will be those of distinguished 
psychologists, of important pieces, of apparatus that can¬ 
not be transported and exhibited, of peculiar and abnor¬ 
mal brains, of persons in the hypnotic sleep, etc. 

The plan of the exhibit is to have a small psycholog¬ 
ical laboratory in working order. At stated times it will 
be in actual operation, experiinents being performed the 
same as in real university work, and the results recorded. 
It is hoped that in this way a large number of experi¬ 
ments may be made upon a great number of individuals, 
and that these results may be used in making a statistical 
table that shall guide in future investigations. Opportu¬ 
nities would be given for every interested individual to 
take any or all of the experiments and leave his record. 
This will put all the best apparatus into actual use and 
show it in the way most calculated to interest people. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF EXPERI¬ 
MENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

The first Congress on this subject met in Paris in 
1889, about one hundred and fifty being present; its 
object being to gather together from all parts of the 
world students of this new branch of learning. To main¬ 
tain the connection between the physiological and the 
psychical sides of each question was an important point 
in the discussions, and will lead to the harmonizing of 
these hitherto diametrically opposed points of view. 
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The second Congress was held in August, of this year, 
in London, and received much more notice than the pre¬ 
vious one. It members numbered nearly three hundred 
with seventy or eighty visitors from all parts of Europe, 
the United States and Canada. 

The meeting lasted four days (Aug. 1-4), Prof. Henry 
Sidgwick presiding. Among other things, in his open¬ 
ing address, he spoke of the wide range of subjects to be 
considered. To him Experimental Psychology seemed 
more appropriate as a name for the Congress than that of 
“ Physiological Psychology,” adopted at the Paris meet¬ 
ing. He acknowledged the leadership of Germany in 
laboratory work, and of France in hypnotism, and ex¬ 
pressed his regret that England had done so little. In 
closing he announced the division of the Congress into 
sections, an arrangement common to such scientific 
meetings. 

Lack of space prevents any but a brief notice of the 
papers, omitting altogether such as would not be of espe¬ 
cial interest to medical men. 

The first paper was read by Prof. A. Bain, on the ad¬ 
vantages in psychology of introspection on the one side, 
and experiment on the other, with the ways in which 
one could help the other. After a discussion of the pros¬ 
pects of psychology, by Prof. Charles Richet, a very vivid 
sketch of color and sound association was given by Prof. 
Gruber. A remarkable case of complete loss of memory 
for present events, and complete incapacity for decision, 
was related in detail by Prof. Pierre Janet. He said this 
condition resulted from a jest—deceiving a woman by 
the false statement of her husband’s death ; the curious 
point being that the loss of memory extended backward 
to six weeks before the accident. 

In one of the section meetings, a paper was read out¬ 
lining a very careful study and examination of the pre¬ 
cise tract of the visual path through the brain in man, 
from the eye to visual centre in the cortex of the calca¬ 
rine fissure. This was satisfactorily proven in the case of 
man, although the results are not in accordance with the 
results of experiments upon lower animals. Prof. Schafer 
brought forward the results of experiments to prove that 
there was no reason to attribute any intellectual powers 
to the prefrontal lobes of the brain. Dr. Frederic Van 
Eeden read a report of his use of hypnotism as a thera¬ 
peutic agent based upon five years of experience along 
with Van Renterghem (Amsterdam). This paper renewed 
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the old-time discussion between the school of Nancy and 
that of Charcot at Salpetriere, as to whether the hypnotic 
sleep is a normal or a pathological condition. In criticism, 
we would say, in passing, that too much time and too 
prominent a place in the Congress was given to the dis¬ 
cussion of hypnotism, telepathy, and allied subjects. 
Some time was given to the report of a census of hallu¬ 
cinations, carried on in England, France, and America. 
The answers to the questions asked were readily obtained, 
except in France, where the dislike of the people to 
answer any psychological questions about themselves 
prevented a satisfactory report. Prof. William James, of 
Harvard, conducted the investigations in this country, 
under the auspices of the American Society for Psychical 
Research. 

One of the most interesting papers was that of Dr. 
Donaldson, of Chicago University, giving an account of 
the minute investigation of the brain of Laura Bridg¬ 
man, the blind deaf mute, who died in Boston, in 1889. 
There was depression of the motor speech centre, with 
slender sensory nerves, and somewhat thin cortex over 
the areas of the defective senses. This paper, without 
doubt, showed more . careful and painstaking research 
than the average, embodying, as it does, the results of 
the author’s two years of close investigation and constant 
study of this extremely interesting brain. It is one of 
the most important pathological and anatomical contri¬ 
butions of modern times, and does America great credit. 

After some final business the Congress adjourned, 
having decided on Munich as the place of the next meet¬ 
ing, to be held in 1896. A committee was also appointed 
to consider the suggestion of an extraordinary meeting 
in America next year, in connection with the World’s. 
Fair Exposition. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SKIN. 

“ Ueber den Hautsinn ” (Arehiv f. Anatomie und Phys 
iologie. Separat Abzug, 1892. Von Dr. Max Dessoir). 
The writer of this interesting little book is (since Febru¬ 
ary, 1892) a privat docent in the University of Berlin. 
Though a very young man he has already distinguished 
himself as a careful thinker, a vigorous, enthusiastic 
worker and a painstaking experimentalist. He has more 
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recently been associated with Prof. Hermann Munk, in 
the latter’s experiments upon the special functions of the 
cortical centres. The work before us gives a general 
resume of the important work done in this most difficult 
field of psychological experiment. Dr. D. correctly recog¬ 
nizes the fact that the study of the skin-sensations will 
throw much light upon the problems of psychology. 
His discussion of the term “ sensation ” is decidedly neat 
and clear cut; and this is followed by an elucidation of 
the experiences known as “ mitempfindungen ’’—such as 
when a decayed tooth, aching severely, causes pain to be 
felt in all the teeth ; or when neuralgia of the trigeminus 
nerve calls forth pain in the limbs—so with the skin, we 
also have oftentimes such double perceptions; c.g., when 
a single touch is felt and localized as two. With refer¬ 
ence to dermal after-images, the author introduces a new 
classification, that of homonomous and heteronomous 
after-images. These are in turn subdivided in the usual 
way into positive and negative after-images. His inter¬ 
pretation of the law of specific energy is remarkable for 
its clearness, and the real help it affords to the beginning 
student in psychology. With the same keen analysis he 
considers, in a subsequent chapter, the projecting or 
externalizing of sensations; a discussion of how man 
comes to localize cutaneous sensations. His conclusions 
are supported by almost numberless experiments. He 
classifies sensations as follows: (1) Total sensations (feel¬ 
ing well or ill). (2) Organic sensations (hunger, nausea, 
etc.). (3) Irradiation-sensations (tickling, shivering, etc.). 

(4) Summation-sensations (pressure, temperature, pain). 

(5) Central sensations (smelling, taste, hearing and vision). 
This classification seems to omit the sensations of con¬ 
tact and simple touch, as well as muscular sensation, and 
that of motion on the skin, to which, however, he makes 
illusion in a subsequent place. 

The chief interest of the book clusters around the 
author’s discussion of temperature-sensations. He first 
raises the question as to whether there are two independ¬ 
ent senses of cold and of heat; and in this connection com¬ 
pares the temperature-sensations to sensations of light and 
shade. Cold is the absence of heat, as darkness is the 
absence of light, which reminds us of Pfliiger, who calls 
cold “ the black of the dermal sense.” The difference in 
the temperature-sensations (cold, heat) is not due to spe¬ 
cific differences in the afferent nerves themselves (as 
Hering maintains), and there is no definite temperature 
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centres on the cerebral cortex—so the difference can only 
be in the end organs. He refers to the experiments of 
Blix, Goldscheider, and Donaldson, and thinks the appar¬ 
ent results do not amount to a demonstration, and have 
been worked for more than they were worth. By means of 
electricity no sensations can be aroused in these so-called 
heat and cold spots. He is tempted to regard many of 
the seeming temperature impressions resulting from 
mechanical stimulus as illusions of sense, just as when 
one moves a pencil point over the skin, he can discover 
besides heat and cold spots, “ points of cutting, pain, 
quivering, thrilling, whirling, tickling, scratching and 
acceleration.” The nerve is excitable by means of pressure 
or electricity, but not excitable by means of temperature 
stimulus. The “spots" are excitable through tempera¬ 
ture stimuli, but not by means of pressure or electricity. 
He makes a great many interesting experiments upon 
normal dogs, in which he extirpates certain regions with 
a view to discovering temperature centres. He finds that 
each centre is a temperature centre. The evidence from 
pathology is confusing and on the whole unsatisfactory. 
We would like to give the results of his exceedingly inter¬ 
esting investigations in detail, but lack of space precludes. 
Suffice it to say that Dessoir’s treatment is a thorough¬ 
going success, and is a little gem of its kind. Its real 
worth commends it to every psychological student. 
Even his opponents cannot help but concede this. 


ACROMEGALY. 

By JOSEPH COLLINS, M.D., 

New York. 

The disease now known to the profession as acrome¬ 
galy is of comparatively recent date, it being scarcely six 
years since it was first accurately described as it showed 
itself in two of Charcot’s patients, both females, at the 
Salpetriere. It is unnecessary to say that homage is due 
to P. Marie for first describing the disease with preci¬ 
sion ; indeed, Verstraten has given to it the name of 
Marie’s disease, and many writers following him have 
referred to it in the same way. However much we may 
deprecate the application of personal names to particular 
diseases, it would probably be advisable to continue des- 



